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I 

BOSTON AS A LITERARY CENTER 

FROM its earliest days Boston has borne 
a bookish reputation. Elder Brewster of 
the Plymouth Colony and Governor Win- 
throp and his son were owners of libraries. In 
what is practically a part of Boston, the town 
of Cambridge, the first printing press in the 
colonies was set up, and the first newspaper 
established on this side of the Atlantic was 
in Boston. Harvard College had its founda- 
tion in a gift of books, and as early as 1653 
Captain Robert Keayne provided in his will 
for a town library. The earliest book catalog 
issued in America, that of the Reverend 
Samuel Lee of Bristol, R. I., was printed in 
Boston, in 1686. 
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Libraries, printing and catalogs imply 
booksellers, and from the early days of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony the English traders 
found a welcome market for books in the 
New World. John Dunton, the eccentric 
bookseller who came to Boston in 1686 with 
an invoice of books which he offered to 
Harvard College, although one of the best 
known, was by no means the first of Boston 
booksellers. John Usher, as early as 1685, 
had received invoices of books from London, 
where he had connections with the leading 
booksellers and publishers, and for many years 
the Ushers, father and son, carried on the 
book trade in Boston. 

Today the largest number of establish- 
ments in any one industry in Boston is in the 
book and job printing business — 31 1 individ- 
ual enterprises. Boston has now been for one 
hundred years a city and its splendid record 
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of material progress has carried along with it 
an advancement in the finer things of life to 
which the bookseller caters. The old "Athens 
of America' ' is still a place where books are 
sold as books — not as merchandise — and no 
one can imagine a Boston bookseller's clerk 
wrapping up a volume and throwing it aside 
with the careless indifference of a grocery 
clerk doing up a pound of raisins. As in 
Milton's day, a book is " the precious life- 
blood of a master-spirit" and not to be han- 
dled without a certain reverence. 

The book trade, however, has undergone 
great changes in the last fifty years — greater, 
perhaps, than in the whole century preced- 
ing. It has passed through the vicissitudes 
common to all kinds of business and emerged 
unscathed from wars, panics and the stress 
of foreign competition. In all these muta- 
tions the old bookstores of Boston have main- 
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tained a fine custom of giving more than a 
merchandising service to their patrons. They 
were the gathering places of the mighty lit- 
erary minds of Boston during a half century, 
and in these bookrooms, author, publisher, 
bookseller and purchaser met on a common 
ground, in friendliness of spirit, establishing 
by example the value of the precept, " Each 
for all ; all for each/' In the pleasant cor- 
ners and recesses of these old bookstores ideas 
and opinions were exchanged with freedom, 
and there was the pleasant feeling that the 
bookseller host had the welfare of all the 
others at heart ; that the vendor was regard- 
ful of his customer's interests, not only by 
rendering the service for which he was justly 
paid, but giving an over-measure in valuable 
suggestions to those who were engaged in 
the pleasant occupation of forming libraries 
for themselves or others, or who were per- 
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forming that still more useful function of re- 
search work, in which the wisdom of the 
ancients was to be blended with their own, 
in publications which in due course of time 
would come to these same shelves. 

Furthermore, many of these old book- 
sellers were men of ripe scholarship, good 
taste and broad sympathies, joining to their 
function of distributor that of producer. They 
were the avatar of a type of printers like 
Aldus of Venice and Caxton of Westminster, 
who not only printed books but wrote, trans- 
lated or edited them, doubly enriching the 
world of letters. Samuel G. Drake is less 
known today as the founder of the first ex- 
clusively antiquarian bookstore in this coun- 
try than as an author and editor and one of 
the founders of the New England Historical 
Genealogical and Prince Societies. Around 
him, and in the bookstores of those who 
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followed him as dealers in rare books, were 
the men who made the literature of the day 
and in some instances the literature of gen- 
erations yet unborn. Such men as George 
Bancroft, William Hickling Prescott, Jared 
Sparks, George S. Hillard, Thomas Starr 
King, Edward Everett and other Boston au- 
thors, MacDonald Clarke, the " mad poet " 
of Broadway, and Peter Force, the Phila- 
delphia historian, were often to be found 
in these old bookstores, as a later genera- 
tion of booksellers came to know Lowell, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Emerson, Phillips, 
Higginson and other famous American 
writers. 

The change which has come about in our 
literature, as has been noted by that keen 
observer of literary traits, the late Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, is not peculiar to 
Boston nor to the United States. Nowhere 
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have the changes been more significant than 
in the fields of book collecting and booksell- 
ing. Great and rapid, especially, the changes 
in the market for rare books. What treasures 
were unknown or uncared for fifty years ago 
which now bring book collectors from far 
distant cities to contend for them when of- 
fered at book auctions ! What volumes then 
cast aside are now eagerly sought among the 
" out-of-print " books ! How many volumes 
then modestly priced on Lauriat's catalog 
may now be acquired only by the wealthy 
bibliophile ! How many books which have 
now taken a position of importance in Eng- 
lish literature were then unborn ! And, on 
the other hand, how many of the writings of 
esteemed authors of the day have faded into 
an oblivion of the past ! What famous presses 
have shed a splendid light upon the world of 
letters and been extinguished, have had their 
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rise and fall since first the sign of Lauriat's 
was hung above the doorway of this famous 
house of books ! 

These changes in life and literature, how- 
ever great they may appear, have not been 
destructive. They have served to emphasize 
the value of the Boston tradition of booksell- 
ing, that the bookseller should be more than 
a mere seller of books. To this tradition no 
firm has more closely adhered than the 
House of Lauriat — a name which has be- 
come synonymous with Books. Adapting it- 
self to the new conditions constantly arising 
and to the demands for a literature differing 
far in content from that which it supplied at 
its inception, it has continued to be the 
" guide, counsellor and friend " of the book 
buyer. Going to its delightful " Old Book 
Room " where the lover of rare old tomes 
and the lore of bygone worthies finds the 
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treasure-trove of old English libraries invit- 
ing him, the book buyer rubs elbows with 
the seeker for the latest work on radio or 
the popular novel of the hour. 



II 

OLD BOSTON BOOKSELLERS 

In this year of the centenary of Boston as a 
city, it is not easy to visualize the Boston of 
the first part of the last century and the state 
of the Boston book market at that time. 
In the eighteenth century the bookselling 
and publishing trade had clustered about the 
Old State House on Old Cornhill. This was 
not the Cornhill of today, hut that part of 
Washington Street from Dock Square to the 
present School Street, at the corner of which 
stood the building later occupied by the Old 
Corner Book Store. In 1 8 1 6 the trade began 
to remove to a new street which had been 
laid out from Court Street to Cornhill (Wash- 
ington), and named Chcapside. The plebeian 
designation was changed next year to Market 
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Street, and in 1829 it was renamed Cdrnhill, 
generally called New Cornhill to distinguish 
it from the old Cornhill which had now be- 
come fixed as a part of Washington Street. 

Before the middle of the last century Corn- 
hill as a publishing and bookselling center 
had become so firmly established that it was 
also known as "Booksellers' Row." It had 
especially become the home of the shops sell- 
ing the publications of the different religious 
societies. A famous firm on Cornhill was John 
P. Jewett, later John P. Jewett & Co. Mr. 
Jewctt supplied the clergy, school commit- 
tees and the country trade with books and 
stationery at low rates. A native of Lebanon, 
Maine, he was a member of the Anti-Slavery 
Association of 1835, a close friend of Wen- 
dell Phillips and Governor John A. Andrew, 
and came into national prominence by the 
publication, in 1852 of Harriet Beecher 
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Siowe's "Uncle Tom's Cabin," of which 
nearly a million copies were sold within a 
year of publication. 

William Veazie, located at No. $$ Corn- 
hill, opposite from Drake's and Burnham's 
in the middle of the last century, was one of 
the best known of this coterie of booksellers. 
Not specializing in religious literature, or 
in antique books, he dealt in all classes of 
literature, regardless of their political or 
theological significance. For the first half of 
the century "Booksellers' Row" maintained 
its prestige. But with the coming of the "fif- 
ties" the trade began to broaden out in many 
ways, and bookstores were found drifting 
more and more to Washington Street. While 
the religious houses still "held the fort" on 
Cornhill, new and enterprising firms were 
going into better quarters on Court, Hanover, 
State, School and above all, on Washington 
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Street. The secondhand trade also clung to 
its older and befitting quarters, but the trend 
was distinctly felt by 1850 and it took but a 
few years to make "Booksellers' Row" a mis- 
nomer, the panic of 1857 accelerating the 
natural movement. In 1855 twenty-nine 
bookstores and publishers were recorded on 
Washington Street as against twenty-five on 
Cornhill. 

It was into this bookish atmosphere and 
during this time of universal political and 
moral upheaval that Charles Emelius Lauriat, 
a lad of thirteen, fresh from the Phillips 
Grammar School on West Centre Street, en- 
tered the bookstore of William Veazie in the 
year 1855. 

When the inevitable change of base to 
Washington Street came, the firm of Veazie 
went out of business and the youthful Mr. 
Lauriat, who in six years had taken his A. 8. 
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degree in bookselling, joined in the march of 
progress, and found employment with the 
firm of William H. Piper & Co., established 
at 131-133 Washington Street, at the head 
of Water Street. Here he met James M. 
Piper, brother of the head of the firm, who 
later became associated with Mr. Lauriat's 
own establishment, and who at the time of 
his death in j 9 1 9, at the age of ninety-one, 
was the oldest bookseller in America. 

His earnest attention to business, resulting 
in his growth with that of the firm, bred in 
Mr. Lauriat the natural ambition to apply to 
his own benefit the talents which he had em- 
ployed for others. In August, 1872, he real- 
ized his ambition, thus marking a new epoch 
in the history of Boston bookselling. 




PIPER'S OLD STORE 



Ill 

■ FOUNDING OF LAURIAT'S 

An unpretentious circular appearing in the 
mails of book-collectors fifty years ago tells 
the story of the establishment of a great firm 
and of the beginning of an enterprise to 
which Charles E. Lauriat devoted forty-eight 
years of his life. It bore the modest heading 
" Interesting to Book Buyers," and read : 

"DANA ESTES AND CHARLES E. LAURIAT HAVE 
THIS DAY FORMED A COPARTNERSHIP UNDER 
THE NAME AND STYLE OF ESTES & LAURIAT FOR 
THE TRANSACTION OF A GENERAL BOOKSELLING, 
PUBLISHING AND IMPORTING BUSINESS 

and have purchased the stock, goodwill and 
lease of store formerly occupied by W. H. 
Hall id ay & Co., 143 Washington St., opp. 
* Old South Church/ Boston. 

" Mr. Dana Estes having been connected 
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with the Boston Book Trade for the past 
thirteen years, during the last five of which 
he has been principal salesman in charge of 
Lee & Shepard's Wholesale Department, 
and having an acquaintance with the trade 
throughout the whole country, feels that he 
can confidently invite his friends of the trade 
and the public generally to call and examine 
the stock selected by the new firm, believing 
it will compare favorably both in quality and 
price with any in the country. 

"Mr. Charles E. Lauriat having had seven- 
teen years* experience in the old and new 
Book Business, the first six with William 
Veazie, and the last eleven with the popular 
house of W. H. Piper & Co., would inform 
his friends and the book-buying public, that 
in his new and attractive location, he will be 
pleased to have his customers look in upon 
him, when it will be his desire to cater to 
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their wants in a manner that cannot fail to 
please. 

" The stock will be composed of the choic- 
est selections of books from the English and 
American markets ; the prices such as can- 
not fail to suit ; and the many years' experi- 
ence which he has had, may be of service to 
those in pursuit of Old and Rare Volumes. 

" The supplying of Public and Private Li- 
braries has been for the past eleven years one 
of his specialties, and in this department his 
knowledge will be of use to those purchasing. 

"All orders sent by mail will be carefully 
and promptly executed, and the prices the 
lowest in the market. By strict application 
to business, he hopes to merit and receive a 
share of your patronage. 

" Having made arrangements for the New 
England Agency of Messrs. D. Appleton & 
Co., we shall have on hand at all times a full 
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line of their publications, which we will 
supply to the trade and the public generally 
at the lowest current prices. 

"Boston, August 19th, 1872." 

Number 143 Washington Street (now 
No. 301), was in a center of historical and 
literary associations. Opposite was the fa- 
mous Old South Church, in the tower of 
which was once stored the valuable library 
gathered by Thomas Prince, the annalist, 
when the building itself was used as a riding 
school for British officers in the Revolution. 
Across the street was the old building of the 
Boston Evening Transcript, that literary daily 
paper without reading which no true Bos- 
tonian goes to bed. The Old Corner Book 
Store, on the site once owned by William 
Hutchinson, the husband of the famous Ann, 
was at the corner of School Street, on the 
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same side of Washington. One could look 
down Milk Street and see the building on 
the site of the house in which Benjamin 
Franklin was born. Estes & Lauriat's stood 
almost on the site of the old Province House, 
the home of the colonial governors of Mass- 
achusetts. The opening of a bookstore in 
this location seemed natural and inevitable. 
But the high hopes of the new firm gave 
way to anxiety on the night of November 9, 
1872, when fire broke out near the corner 
of Summer and Kingston streets and within 
a few hours, resisted only by a crippled fire 
department, had developed into a conflagra- 
tion. The next morning it was sweeping 
through the business district toward the new 
store and threatening the whole city. The part- 
ners in the young bookselling firm watched 
the oncoming tide of flame with dread, but 
realizing that in preparedness there was safety 
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they worked feverishly to remove their stock 
to Beacon Hill from its dangerous proximity 
to the fire. As they worked, watching the fire 
eating its way through brick and stone toward 
Washington Street, they may have seen the 
flames rising from warehouses in which 
valuable collections of literature and the fine 
arts had been housed by their owners in a 
fancied security. The flames bore skyward the 
rare Italian illuminated manuscripts and early 
printed books of George Henry Timmins; 
the unique extra-illustrated books of Dr. John 
Harvey Wright; two thousand volumes of 
early classics, block books, illuminated manu- 
scripts and early printed books of Charles 
Levi Woodbury; the theological library of 
ten thousand volumes gathered by Rev. 
John Singleton Copley Green, intended for 
Harvard College; the fine libraries of Richard 
Sullivan, Harrison Ritchie and W. T. R. 
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Marvin; Col. T. B. Lawrence's splendid col- 
lection of arms and armor — all these the busy 
booksellers removing their stock may have 
seen disappear forever as the flames crept 
nearer, spurring them to renewed haste. 

Fortunately the fire was stopped at the Old 
South Church, but can one imagine the feel- 
ings of the young men starting in business 
on the edge of the smoking Sahara of ashes, 
brick, stone and twisted iron? It is pleasant to 
record that many of these book collectors, 
whose accumulations of years had been wiped 
out, announced their intention of continuing 
the collection of books and treasures of art, 
and welcomed the new firm of Estes & 
Lauriat as an aid to carrying out their deter- 
mination. 

In furthering these laudable efforts the 
young bookstore was in a position to offer an 
exceptional service. Through excellent Lon- 
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don connections it imported the latest and 
choicest productions of the English press. 
Tennyson, Swinburne, Meredith, Rossetti, 
Ruskin and other Victorian writers were 
producing those books which are today ea- 
gerly sought by the first edition collector, but 
which could then easily be secured by an 
enterprising American bookseller. Then, too, 
earlier works of these writers, of which copies 
were to be found on the shelves of London 
secondhand bookstores, but which were in 
condition "as new," were to be had for 
small sums. There were also passing into 
the " remainder' ' class, those handsomely 
illustrated works of natural history, art, 
science and travel which were comparatively 
unknown to American readers. Convinced 
that such works would be appreciated on 
this side, Mr. Lauriat boldly made extensive 
purchases abroad and offered to his customers 
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these books, with prints and engravings, 
which are now catalogued as "rare," at a 
fraction of their published price — an exper- 
iment, the success of which has justified its 
continuance to this day. Some of these "best 
sellers' ' have gone their way to oblivion, being 
superseded by later and more complete works 
on the same subjects. Others appear occasion- 
ally in the auction room, where they bring 
prices far above those for which they were 
first offered to American customers. 

One of the earliest circulars issued by the 
new firm calls the attention of book buyers 
to a list of English books, among which are 
found Joseph Nash's "Mansions of England 
in the Olden Time," 1869-72, a quarto 
originally published at $50.00 and offered 
here at $20.00, and M'lan's "Costumes of 
the Clans of the Scottish Highlands," "re- 
duced from $100.00 to only $60.00," and 
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procurable today occasionally through the 
auction room at about the new firm's prices. 
Waring's "Masterpieces of Industrial Art 
and Sculpture at the International Exhibition 
of 1862/' with illustrations in colors and 
gold, originally published at $250.00 was 
reduced in price fifty per cent, and has since 
shared the fate of most other sumptuous 
"World's Fair" editions of art books. 

On the other hand, what bargains were 
to be found in those daysl Here in this old 
circular dated October 1, 1872, is 

Blake, A Critical Essay. By A. C. Swinburne. 
With facsimile paintings colored by hand from the 
original sketches of Blake and his wife. Thick 8vo, 
new cloth, 1868. 

Reduced from #6.50 to #2.50. 

Within two years a London dealer has 
paid four pounds for this same Swinburne 
"item" and it is doubtful if with the present 
interest in Blake another could be secured for 
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that sum. One may go through those early 
modest booklists and find a host of such bar- 
gains of the past, along with the books which 
are now forgotten or neglected. The new 
American market readily absorbed them all, 
however, and more than one book collector 
of today has reason to be thankful that his 
father "dropped in at Estes & LauriatV and 
came home with Swinburne's "Blake" or 
some other present-day introuvable under 
his arm. 

There is a very precious volume in the 
Lauriat store today in which are bound up the 
Holiday Catalogs issued by the firm from 
1883 through 1889. It is filled with material 
for reflection by the modern book collector. 
Smith's "General History of Virginia" might 
have been purchased for $30.00, but it prob- 
ably will never again be bought for that sum. 
Interesting ( and saddening ) reading some of 
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these bargain prices make, but who can say 
that the book catalogs now issued by Lauriat's 
may not be scanned forty years hence with 
somewhat similar feelings? 

Successful from the start, the business es- 
tablished by Mr. Lauriat grew constantly. In 
1873 Mr. Lauriat decided to visit London 
and made his first trip in the old Cunard 
steamer "ATLAS." It was no ocean grey- 
hound that went to Europe in those days, and 
Mr. Lauriat, who made more than sixty trips 
across the Atlantic, witnessed in ocean trans- 
portation a change as great as that in his own 
business, which grew from a small bookstore 
to one of the leading bookselling houses of 
the United States. 

Mr. Lauriat was one of the first American 
booksellers to visit England to make exten- 
sive purchases of old and rare books in the 
London market. Today such trips are a com- 
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mon thing, but for years Mr. Lauriat was al- 
most alone, and in the book marts of the 
world's capital he became a familiar figure, 
welcomed not only as an American customer, 
but as a genial companion and friend of the 
London booksellers and publishers. 

Estes & Lauriat became the resort of book 
buyers from far and near. Here gathered the 
leading men in the literary, political, reli- 
gious and social life of New England more 
than a generation ago. Into his store the aff- 
able "Autocrat of the Breakfast Table/' the 
pensive Ralph Waldo Emerson, the erudite 
Frank B. Sanborn, the thoughtful Edward 
Everett Hale, the serious Phillips Brooks, 
the alert James G. Blaine, the novel-reading 
Thomas B. Reed and a host of other leaders 
in the world's thought and action came fre- 
quently to seek the wise counsel of Mr. 
Lauriat, discuss new and old books and be- 
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come his constant patrons. The humble stu- 
dent found the same warm welcome, and the 
kindly counsel of Mr. Lauriat helped alike 
the beginner in literary study and the expert 
collector of first editions or early printing. 
His dominant personality created an atmos- 
phere so uncommercial that even the casual 
visitor and the stranger coming to the city 
felt at home as in a library rather than a place 
where books were sold. 

In 1898 Mr. Lauriat decided to confine 
his activities to the retailing of books and the 
partnership of Estes & Lauriat was dissolved, 
Mr. Lauriat taking the retail department and 
occupying the same quarters. With charac- 
teristic energy he formed the Charles E. 
Lauriat Company, of which he became Pres- 
ident, an office which he held during the 
remainder of his long and useful life. 

The change in the firm was announced in 
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a modest circular sent out to the bookbuyers 
of a quarter century ago, reading as follows: 

r 

'•CHARLES E. LAURIAT CO., SUCCESSORS TO THE 
RETAIL DEPARTMENT OF ESTES & LAURIAT, 301 
WASHINGTON STREET, OPPOSITE 'OLD SOUTH.' 

"Boston, June 1, 1898. 

"The undersigned take pleasure in an- 
nouncing that they have purchased from 
Estes & Lauriat their entire Retail Depart- 
ment, including the choice and extensive 
6tock of New and Old Books, which has 
for many years made their famous 'Old 
South' bookstore a favorite resort for book 
lovers. 

"It is the intention of the new company to 
make every effort to deserve a continuance 
of the patronage which has been accorded to 
their predecessors and it will be their aim to 
make theirs the leading retail bookstore in 
New England. 
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" Mr. Charles E. Lauriat, who has been 
one of the senior partners of the firm of Estes 
& Lauriat since its formation, twenty-six 
years ago, and during that time in charge of 
its Retail Department, is the President and 
General Manager of the new company and 
will continue to give his personal attention 
to the development of the business. 

"As soon as practicable, a series of * Special 
Sales ' will be inaugurated, and ( Clearance 
Catalogs ' issued for the purpose of reducing 
some portions of the enormous stock which 
has come into the possession of the new com- 
pany and of making room for importations 
and specialties in preparation for the fall 
trade. 

"Charles E. Lauriat Company." 

Thus the famous bookselling house en- 
tered upon a new career. For eight years the 
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old quarters of the firm sufficed for the busi- 
ness. But in 1906, the largest store in the 
building at No. 385 Washington Street, at 
the head of Franklin Street, was remodeled 
for the use of the Charles E. Lauriat Com- 
pany, and here today is the great bookstore 
internationally known as "Lauriat's," the 
story of which as a modern institution forms 
a new chapter in the history of Boston book- 
selling. 



IV 

DEVELOPMENT OF BOOKSELLING AS 
EXEMPLIFIED AT LAURIAT'S 

Booksellers may adopt a slogan — "Buy 
a Book a Week" — and the attractions of 
" best sellers" may be set forth at length in 
newspapers and reviews, but the best adver- 
tising any book can have is by word of mouth. 
"Have you read Blank's latest book?" one 
asks his friend, naming the title ; " If you 
haven't, drop in at Lauriat's and get it. It's 
a great book ! " 

The functions of the modern bookstore 
are not generally understood by the public, 
outside the circle of book-lovers and book 
collectors who are constant habitues ; in fact 
there is a great deal of popular ignorance in 
regard to the services that can be rendered 
by the modern bookstore. These are twofold 
and simple, viz : 
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(i) A salesroom where books, old and 
new, may be found, and which is well 
known and frequented by those who buy 
books of every class. 

(2) Service given by intelligent, well- 
trained and courteous employees who under- 
stand their stocks and their customers' wants. 

A brief consideration of some aspects of 
the world of books will make it easier to 
appreciate the advantages which the House 
of Lauriat has for many years offered, and 
still continues to offer to its patrons. There 
is hardly any subject within the range of 
human knowledge or imagination about 
which a book has not been written, and the 
output of the printing presses increases an- 
nually. The casual buyer entering a book- 
store is lost in a wilderness, and even the 
student and the specialist in any field of lit- 
erature, no matter how profound his knowl- 
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edge, needs assistance. The world of books 
is so large that its extent is almost beyond 
comprehension. 

But if the field is immeasureably vast, the 
tastes of bookbuyers are not less so. Take 
the case of the true book collector — the one 
who buys books for the pleasure he derives 
in acquiring them. One gathers early exam- 
ples of typography, rare black-letters, and the 
productions of the presses of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Another collects 
the beautiful work of the private presses and 
publications of book clubs or learned socie- 
ties. A third buys nothing but original writ- 
ings of English authors of the nineteenth 
century and is prepared to pay large prices 
for the first editions of Dickens, Thackeray 
and other famous authors of the period. Still 
others gather the famous masterpieces of lit- 
erature, and within recent years there has 
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come a remarkable vogue for first editions of 
modern authors* 

The bookbuyer who is not a collector in 
this sense, but who is none the less a book 
lover, comes within another category. There 
are those who are forming libraries which 
will be a constant source of pleasure to them 
and their friends ; sportsmen who surround 
themselves with the works of the great 
writers on sport, old and new ; scholars and 
men of science who seek the work which 
will be of the greatest use to them ; novel- 
readers who find intellectual enjoyment in the 
imaginative writings of old and new authors; 
men in public life who purchase for purpose 
of study, biographies, histories, works on eco- 
nomics ; lovers of poetry and the drama ; 
patrons who insist that whatever the nature 
of the book they may purchase, it shall have 
a beautiful binding, perfectly in keeping with 
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other books in a library which is richly fur- 
nished and a delight to the eye. 

To cater to these and other classes of book- 
buyers is the task set before the modern 
bookseller. It is impossible for any bookstore 
to have a copy of every book that may be 
desired. But as it has been said that the next 
best thing to having knowledge of a subject 
is knowing where to find that knowledge, so 
the modern bookstore must be able to supply 
books that are scarce and out of print. In 
this respect Lauriat's is particularly fortunate, 
through its long-established London connec- 
tions (including a resident London agent and 
a London office), and its trade relations in 
this country. 

That service of the bookstore which comes 
most prominently before the public is the 
supplying of the new books of the day in the 
American and English markets, and the of- 
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fcring of old and rare books. The windows 
of the Charles E. Lauriat Company, on 
Washington Street, provide for a representa- 
tion of these two classes of trade. They are 
particularly well adapted for the purpose of 
display and on one side of the entrance will 
be found selections from the very latest books 
published — the popular fiction, as well as the 
latest publications in other lines, including 
the newest and most attractive books for 
children — for the younger readers are as 
well cared for here as are their elders. On 
the other side of the entrance will be found 
a fine representation of rare old books, many 
in their beautiful contemporary bindings. 
The bright jackets of the " best sellers " on 
one hand, and the brilliant colored plates of 
Aiken or Cruikshank on the other, are sure 
to attract the passer-by, and it is not unusual 
for the sidewalk to be crowded by people 
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enjoying these window displays, especially at 
the noon hour. Even a hasty glance causes 
one to make a mental note, while the book- 
lover who has time to spare is irresistibly 
drawn to view the treasures within. 

The interior of the store at 3 8 5 Washing- 
ton Street is long and narrow, providing 
ample room for an inspection of the im- 
mense stock, ranged on either side in rows 
of shelves, and on the counters down the 
center. At the right, a stairway leads to the 
book-lined balcony, while in the distance is a 
view of another book-room with suggestions 
of undiscovered literary treasures. Passing back 
to the rear of the store, the area widens, and 
there are found the "Remainders" and the 
Juvenile Department, the latter a place 
where parents may spend time profitably in 
selecting those works which will instill in 
the youthful mind a love of good reading. 
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The Lauriat Company was one of the 
first to deal in so-called " Remainders/ ' These 
are the last fifty, hundred or two hundred 
copies of worth-while books, published within 
the past few years, and having a considerable 
sale at the time, but which had been pushed 
aside after the immediate demand had been 
supplied, to make room for the new books 
of the day. These "Remainders" would have 
stood on the publisher's shelves had not the 
Lauriat Company offered to take them off 
their hands at low prices, thus making it 
possible to offer these books to their custom- 
ers at large reductions from the original 
publication prices. The publisher thus cleared 
his shelves, the ultimate purchaser secured a 
bargain, and in some cases it has been found 
that when the last of the "Remainders" had 
been sold and the book was "out of print," 
copies had again risen in price, making the 
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investment a profitable one for the purchaser. 
This portion of the Company's business has 
grown with both English and American pub- 
Ushers until its "Remainder Catalog* ' issued 
each autumn, offers an unusual opportunity 
to the bookbuyer, giving him a worth-while 
book at a fraction of the price at which it 
could be bought a year or more before. 

Up an easy flight of stairs in the rear of the 
store is the "Balcony Book Room." Here 
are not only the works known as "collectors' 
books," but "association books" which have 
an additional value from having been owned 
by illustrious people. A set of stately vol- 
umes bound in old contemporary calf, em- 
bossed with the arms of Madame de Pompa- 
dour and further enriched by her bookplate, 
touches elbow with a copy of "Dickens' 
Works" which the novelist presented with 
an inscription to George Cruikshank, his il- 
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lustrator, or with the First Illustrated Edition 
of Robert Louis Stevenson's "Black Arrow" 
containing the original set of drawings by 
Henry Marriott Paget, or with some item 
equally interesting. Here, too, are carried a 
representative line of the colored plate books 
now so much sought by collectors; from the 
sporting books of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury with their beautifully and brilliantly col- 
ored plates, to the limited editions of Arthur 
Rackham, Edmund Dulac and other modern 
illustrators; the finest of colored sporting 
prints themselves, and, occasionally after one 
t of Mr. Lauriaf Jr/s trips to England, the 
collector will find here an original painting 
or two by Henry Aiken, John Howitt or 
John Leech ; together with charming orig- 
inal colored drawings by Arthur Rackham 
and Edmund Dulac, which have been re- 
produced in the books illustrated by them. 
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Here, also, arc fine old sets, in new extra 
leather bindings by the best craftsmen. Par- 
ticularly interesting is this room to one who 
would select books as a present, for there is 
a range from a single volume to sets of stand- 
ard authors in sumptuous bindings. Among 
the many books rightly called " sumptuous/ ' 
to be seen here, may be specially instanced 
a really wonderful collection of extra-illus- 
trated books — books that have been enriched 
and rendered unique by the addition of extra 
portraits and views of persons or places re- 
ferred to in the text. The collecting of these 
illustrations frequently takes years of patient 
work on the part of an expert, and they often 
have to be inlaid to the size of the printed 
page. The book now having been extra-illus- 
trated, it is usually sent to a London binder 
to make the outside harmonize in richness 
and value with that of the contents. The final 
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result is usually one that has an almost 
irresistible appeal to the real book-lover. It 
is doubtful if as many books so Grangerized 
can be found anywhere else in this country 
as are here exhibited and offered for sale. 

The large room in the front of the base- 
ment formerly referred to as "downstairs" has 
now come to be known to a multitude of 
collectors and other bookbuyers as "Lauriat's 
Old Book Room/' It is an ideal place for 
the treasures it contains. Time was when the 
popular idea of an "old book room" was of 
a place where books were piled on shelves, 
counters and the floor, to be dug from dark 
and dusty hiding-places by a spectacled anti- 
quarian. But the modern collector demands 
that his books shall be as nearly immaculate 
as possible, and the "Old Book Room" at 
Lauriat's, albeit its secluded position and its 
nooks and corners which afford a delightful 
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retreat where the bibliophile may examine at 
leisure the interesting and fine old books 
gathered from abroad, is a beautiful, well- 
lighted room with shelves and counters cov- 
ered with some of the great gems of the 
world's literature, most of which have come 
into the market through the breaking up of 
old English country house libraries. Among 
such treasures as these the book-lover may 
spend hours pleasantly and profitably, and this 
"Old Book Room" is a frequent meeting 
place of the men who are making the great 
libraries of today. 

These are the visible signs of the activity 
and progress of this institution of literary 
Boston. Less visible but equally important 
keystones, which have contributed to the suc- 
cessful service that the Company gives, are: 
The Library Department, where the libra- 
rian from either the large city or the country 
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town may have the services of the senior 
partner to assist him in the choice of books 
most suitable for the library's needs; the 
Catalog Department which has the services 
of a man who has been with it practically 
since the firm of Estes & Lauriat started in 
business. The range of Catalogs, extending 
from new publications to the rarest of out- 
of-print books, shows the versatility and 
ability of the cataloguer, whose notes on old 
books have been favorably commented upon 
by buyers and scholars and quoted by literary 
journals; and finally, the Mail Order Depart- 
ment, which is handled as a part of the gen- 
eral sales, yet its constant increase is due to 
the fact that the buyer by mail receives the 
same personal attention that is given to the 
customer in the store. This quality of per- 
sonal service is but a broader growth of the 
principles which actuated the founder of 
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" Lauriat's," and as a result it is not at all 
unusual for a tourist from the Far West to 
come into the store on a summer's day, dur- 
ing a visit to Boston, with half a dozen or 
more of marked copies of the Company's 
New or Old Book Catalogs and spend an 
hour or two in looking over the interest- 
ing books there advertised. 

The increasing demand of the public to 
know something of the personalities of au- 
thors, as well as of the books they have writ- 
ten, has led to the publication of "Lauriat's 
Book Review," issued each month and sent 
gratis on request, devoted exclusively to the 
review and listing of the latest books, with 
illustrations and personal notes. The "Book 
Review/ ' and the clientele it serves, are na- 
tional in scope, and with this and the various 
Catalogs of New and Old Books issued at in- 
tervals during the year, the bookbuyer is en- 
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abled to keep in touch with the latest in lit- 
erature as well as with the best of the old. 
With all the changes in the business, ne- 
cessitated by a change in popular taste, the 
Company has continued to adhere to the 
traditions and ideals of its founder. Books, to 
be sure, are merchandise, but the sale of 
books is something more than merchandising, 
and though millions of new books will sup- 
plant the old ones, and fashions in literature 
may change, the spirit of personal relation 
between the seller, the book and the cus- 
tomer will be maintained unimpaired by the 
book-selling house of "Lauriat." 



IN MEMORIAM 
CHARLES EMELIUS LAURIAT 

Charles Emelius Lauriat was born in 
Boston on January 12, 1842. His forbears 
were men of industry, resourcefulness, integ- 
rity and adventurous disposition — character- 
istics which have persisted through genera- 
tions. These qualities were notably manifested 
in the life of Louis Anselm Lauriat, his 
grandfather, who was born in Marseilles, 
France, and came to this country about the 
year 1800. He was a goldbeater by trade, 
and from about 1822 to 1836 pursued his 
vocation in a building on the corner of 
Washington and Springfield streets in Boston. 
He was a distinguished scientist in his day 
and especially interested in the navigation of 
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the air, being the second person in this 
country to make a balloon ascension. His 
fearless spirit and resourcefulness were amply 
demonstrated in this avocation and his vision 
was prophetically shown in an interview in 
the Boston Evening Transcript of June 5, 
1838, where he is quoted as saying: 

" It is confidently believed by many that 
the time is not distant when the science of 
aerostation will be brought to such perfec- 
tion that the aeronaut will be able to vary 
his course and take a direction at will so as 
to reach a given point and distance in safety 
and with despatch, as ships are navigated on 
the ocean, against contrary winds." 

In his career as an aeronaut Louis Anselm 
Lauriat made forty-five ascensions in this 
country. In the Boston Notions published in 
1848 there is an account which is interest- 
ing reading in these days of passenger and 
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express transportation by aeroplanes, espe- 
cially bearing in mind that gas mains were 
then unknown and the intrepid explorer of 
the atmosphere had to manufacture the gas 
with which his balloons were inflated : 

BALLOON ASCENSION 

" Mr. Louis A. Lauriat, says, that he has 
ascended in his Balloon 48 times from va- 
rious places between the British Provinces 
and Mexico, and the highest altitude he ever 
attained, was at 24,500 feet, admeasured by 
the Barometer and Revolving Index : that 
being 3000 feet beyond the upper clouds : 
there the thermometer ranged from 12 to 
1 5 degrees below freezing point, and at that 
elevation the air was so rarified as to cause 
the gass in the balloon to expand nearly a 
third more in capacity than it was on leaving 
the earth : and the difficulty of breathing 
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was such as to cause three times respiration 
to one below : — his pulse before starting be- 
ing at 70 ; rose to 1 1 o a minute ; causing 
small blood-vessels to swell and strain for 
vent, producing great pain in the forehead ; 
at last, streams of blood from his nose gave 
relief to his head ; still, owing to the ex- 
treme lightness of the atmosphere a constant 
and free evaporation through the pores of 
his body created incessant thirst that water 
would be constantly desirable. 

"On his ascension on June 17th, 1839, 
from Chelsea, the wind blowing strong from 
the west, carried his balloon with great rapid- 
ity down the harbor, and perceiving that he 
was going a greater distance than was desir- 
able, he made many attempts by dragging on 
the plains and passing through trees near 
Point Shirley, in hopes they would bring 
him to an anchorage ; but he was finally 
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blown off on the ocean and there dragged 
for an hour and a quarter, he holding on to 
the broken netting-work outside of the bal- 
loon, for a distance of 30 miles, towards 
Cape Ann : there he was rescued from his 
perilous situation by Capt. John Pierce of 
Wellfleet, who took him on board his vessel : 
on doing this, the balloon being somewhat 
released, it escaped from out of the remain- 
ing net-work and went off on the wings of 
the wind with greater rapidity than a steam- 
engine, and was a total loss : it cost one 
thousand dollars." 

The interests of Charles Emelius Lauriat 
were far wider than those of his own per- 
sonal business. He was a member of the New 
England Historic Genealogical Society from 
1868 until his death. In politics he was a 
Republican, although never seeking or ac- 
cepting political preferment of any kind. 
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Mr. Lauriat was for thirty-four years a direc- 
tor in the John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of Boston and for many 
years he was the senior member of the board, 
being called to this position by the desire of 
his associates to secure his wise counsel and 
careful judgment in business affairs. 

Mr. Lauriat's eminent social qualities, 
charming personality and distinguished ap- 
pearance made him a notable figure in the 
Boston Art Club, of which he had been a 
member since 1875. He was a ^ so a mem ber 
of the Squirrel Island Association, of Squirrel 
Island, Maine, where he had a summer 
home. He was a member of the Boston Uni- 
tarian Club, and was for forty years active in 
the Second Church of Boston, serving on its 
Standing Committee and identifying himself 
with all the great and varied interests of the 
Unitarian Church. His memory is perpetu- 
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atcd in the Second Church by a memorial 
tower clock. 

To those who knew the kindly figure in 
the Boston streets ; to those who were in 
daily contact with him in the conduct of a 
great business which he had built up by 
steadfast effort and adherence to high ideals ; 
to those who had worshipped with him in 
the edifice which bears his memorial ; to 
those who knew him in days of well-earned 
leisure and recreation on the rocky Maine 
coast ; to unnumbered booklovers who had 
added to their stores of literary treasures 
through his helpful efforts, the death of 
Charles Emelius Lauriat carried a sense of 
great personal loss. 

Of all the tributes paid to his memory, 
however, none more justly estimates his place 
in the life of " Literary Boston " than the 
editorial which appeared in the Boston Post 
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of February 14, 1920, under the heading of 
" A Great Bookseller." It was from the 
pen of the editor-in-chief and owner, Edwin 
A. Grozier, a lifelong friend of Mr. Lauriat, 
who wrote : 

" By the death of Charles E. Lauriat, 
Boston loses a veteran bookseller and pub- 
lisher who valued his calling as a profession 
— and, indeed, made it so. For fifty-eight 
years he carried on the culturing and illu- 
minating business of finding and selling the 
best of the world's literature, and he knew 
every angle of the trade for which he stood 
as a mentor and guide. 

" Such a man as Mr. Lauriat does a very 
great public service, not only in making 
possible the possession of rare and costly 
books, but in creating an atmosphere of 
" homeness " that was and is a characteristic 
of his store. The student is welcome there ; 
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the expert on first editions always feels at 
ease there, and the great average booklover 
realizes that what Mr. Lauriat established 
has not been allowed to depart. 

"The frequenter of his bookstore will 
feel a loss in seeing no more the stalwart and 
kindly presence of Charles E. Lauriat." 



APPENDIX 

Justly proud is the Company of the record of 
service of its employees. The following are the 
names of those who have been in the employ of 
the Company for more than ten years, and it rep- 
resents more than one third of all the employees. 
This record is unusual, and is a guarantee of per- 
sonal service to each book-buyer that can hardly 
be equalled by any other retail bookselling house 
in America. 

Charles E. Lauriat, Jr. 1894, President 

Isaac R. Webber x 873> Vice-President 

James W. F. Parsons i88i, Treasurer 

Dennis F. Sheehan i88i, Director 

Alexander C. Grainger 1889 

Carl H. Litzelmann 1891 

Stanley O. Bezanson 1895 

Frederick A. Scorgie 1903 

Louis E. Lauriat 1905 

David A. Mitchell 1905 

Walter H. White 1906 

George E. Sawyer, Jr. 1909 

Amy E. L. Goodrich 19 12 



